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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—9. 
THE LETTER. 

Lewis was provided with good clothing, 
and his uncle gave him a home under his 
own roof. It was but a few days before a 
place of employment was found, and he 
was again floating prosperously along life’s 
stream, unmindful of the eddies and whirl- 
pools that awaited him in his voyage. 

A day or too elapsed, after his plans 
were thoroughly settled, before he discharg- 
ed the duty that affection for an injured 
mother dictated, and he wrote to her a full 
and touching letter, concerning his own 
derelictions, and purposes of future amend- 
ment.: It was a happy evening at the old 
homestead in Lagrove, when the family of 
brothers and sisters gathered around the 
glad-hearted widow, as she read aloud to 
them the welcome contents of their broth- 
er's first letter. 

THE LETTER. 
< Dec. 20, 18—. 
My Dear AND MUCH INJURED MOTHER :— 

You cannot tell the feelings that spring 
up in my heart'as I write this letter. O! 
my dear, dear mother, can you forgive a 
son who has been so ungrateful, so wick- 
ed, so forgetful? Ido not wish to be an 
outcast, but when I think of my past con- 
duct, it seems to me that every body feels 
toward me, just as I feel towards myself; 
and it was this that led me to leave you as 

Idid. 1 know it was very wrong to do it, 
bat if I had stayed in the village, it seems 
tome I should have been crazy. Oh! 
when I think of that horrid night, some- 
thing keeps whispering, ‘You murdered 
litle Fanny! Her blood is upon your 
soul!’ But then I think I should not 
have done it, iff had been sober. It was 
rum that did it. Why—why, did they 
teach me to be a drunkard? Will you, 
will you forgive me, mother, if I will be 
temperate hereafter? You don’t know 
what I suffer. Iam with my dear uncle 
Edward, and he is very kind tome; but I 
came near starving and freezing before I 
Tteached here. I have, indeed, suffered 
dreadfully, but it is wonderful to me thataf- 
ter such guilt, God let me live at all. Do, 
ear mother, write that you will forgive 
me, for leaving you so cruelly! I did not 

ow where 1 was going to. But I will 
tty to do well here, and I.am determined 
never again to drink only moderately. I 
long to be told that I am thought of, and 
loved by my dear brothers and sisters.— 
Oh! what would I give to be as happy to- 
gether as we used to! Once more | beg 
your pardon, and promise to do any thing, 

‘You will only write to me that I am for- 
Sven and still loved as 

Your affectionate son, LEw1s Benton. 

ee 

He that would thrive, must’ rise at five. 


He that has thriven, may lie till seven. 














‘NO? 
Would ye learn the bravest thing 
That man can ever do? 
| Would ye be an uncrowned king, 
Absolute and true ? 
Would you seek to emulate 
All we learn in story, 
Of the moral, just, and great, 
Rich in real glory ? 
) Would you lose much bitter care 
In your lot below ? 
i) Bravely speak out when and where 
} Tis right to utter ‘ No.’ 


"megs Learn to speak this little word 
i) In its proper place— 

Let no timid doubt be heard, 

Clothed with sceptic grace. 

Let thy lips without disguise, 
Boldly pour it out; 

Though a thousand dulcet lies 
Keep hovering about. 

For be sure our hearts will lose 
Future years of woe, 

If our courage could refuse 
The present hour with ‘ No.’ 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


CLARA WOOD, 


OR UNKIND WORDS. 

















It was a clear, bright summer morning. 
The gay flowers raised their drooping 
stalk, as they felt the sweet influence of 
the morning sun, and seemed gladly to 
yield their fragrance, to the soft breeze that 
breathed upon them so gently. Joyous 
little birds sang their merry songs as they 
flitted from tree to tree, till the air resound- 
ed with their sweet music. All nature 
seemed united in praising God. 

Clara Wood sat by an open window.— 
She knew of those sweet sights and sounds, 
which had come with that glorious day, 
but she heard them not. She was deeply 
engrossed in a book, she was reading.— 
Many would call her beautiful, and we 
could not blame them, for nature has done 
much for her. But how often when we 
look upon an object which at first appears 
beautiful to us, are we disappointed on 
finding that something is wanting to make 
it strictly so, or some glaring defect unex- 
pectedly presents itself to our view. 

Unmindful of all around, Clara heard 
not a light footstep beside her. A white 
arm was thrown abouther neck, and a kiss 
imprinted on her cheek béfore she knew 
her little sister Ella was near. ‘ Don’t 
come to disturb me,’ said she, rudely push- 
ing the child from her. ‘You know that 
I am reading.’ ‘I did’nt come to disturb 
you, sister; I only came to ask you to tie 
these flowers for me. I am going to carry 
them to poor sick Mary Lawson. Please, 
sister,, will you?’ continued the child, 
pleadingly. ‘Did’nt I tell you to go 
away?’ said Clara, sharply. ‘Go, in a 
moment, or I shall put you out of the 
room, and shut the door.” Thechild turn- 
ed away, but her low sobbing attracted 
Clara. ‘ Why Ella, what a little baby you 
are. Don’t go to mamma with a doleful 
story now. ‘I could’nt help crying, sister,’ 
sobbed the child, ‘for I thought you were 
vexed withme.’ ‘ Why Ella,’ interrupted 
Clara, who now for the first time observed 
the flowers in the little girl’s hand, ‘ what 
a naughty girl you are. Ishall ask papa 
to whip you. Did’nt I tell you not to 
touch a flower in the garden? You are 
such a disobedient, bad child, that no one 
will love you.’ ‘O sister, I did not take 
a single flower. Mamma cut them all for 
me, and told me to ask you to tie them, 
that I might carry them to poor sick Mary ; 





but I am sorry I came now,’ said the little 
girl, sorrowfully, as she moved towards the 
door. ‘Here child, come back, I will tie 
them now, but don’t you come again to 
trouble me.’ Ella’s pleasant ‘thank you, 
sister,’ as she took the flowers from her sis- 
ter’s hand, would have been worth more 
to Clara, had she appreciated it, than all 
she could have read in the morning. Clara 
again took up her book, and Ella went 
with her little offering to the sick girl, but 
a heavy weight rested on her young heart ; 
the hasty words her sister had spoken 
made a deep impression there. ‘ Am I so 
bad that no one will love me? Oh, I mean 
to be good and kind,’ thought she, as_ she 
walked slowly on. Clara had forgotten 
those unkind words, but that night her 
little sister wept herself to sleep because 
of them. Had Clara been asked, she would 
have said she loved her little sister; but 
she had, unconsciously, perhaps, formed a 
habit of speaking unkindly to her. Day by 
day, scenes of unkindness on her part, and 
sorrow on Ella’s occurred, until the child 
learned to fear, and shun her sister, instead 
of loving and caressing her, as her warm, 
affectionate nature prompted her to do. 

One afternoon the sisters were walking 
together, when Ella stopped at the church- 
yard, to look through the iron fence.— 
‘Come along child, what are you stopping 
tor; don’t you know Iam in a hurry?’ 
said Clara. peevishly. ‘Do sister, stop, 
only a moment, and let me see where I 
shall be buried when I die. I will ask 
mamma to let them put me under the wil- 
low tree, in the grave with little Henry, 
for] don’t want to be buried all alone.’ 
‘ What a foolish child you are to talk so, 
Ella. If you don’t come away, I shall 
leave you alone, and then you will be lost.’ 
The child obeyed, but her thoughts still 
dwelt upon the little grave, under the wil- 
low tree. 

‘ Sister Clara.’ said she, after walking 
sometime in silence, ‘ when I die and go to 
heaven, shall I be an angel there, like little 
brother Henry?’ IfClara had looked upon 
the sweet, innocent face upturned to hers, 
she could hardly have replied as she did. 
‘I wish you would not talk so, Ella, you 
will not go to heaven at all, unless you are 
an obedient, good child. ‘O, I will try 
very hard to be good, sister and you and 
papa, and mamma, and all will go too, 
won't you? and we will aJl be good and 
happy.’ This childish remark touched a 
tender chord in Clara’s heart, and she did 
not again chide the little prattler at her 
side. In silence she thought, and as she 
thuught she trembled, for conscience asked, 
are you as sure of a home in heaven, as the 
dear child, to whom you so often speak un- 
kindly? 

Two weeks from that time, Clara Wood 
sat beside the couch where the wasted form 
of her little sister lay. Sad and sorrow- 
ful thoughts filled her mind, as she looked 
upon the little sufferer, whose pain it was 
beyond all human power to relieve. ‘0, 
God,’ was the constant prayer of her heart, 
* spare her to me, and I will be the sister 
to her that I ought to have been.’ As she 
sat there and gazed upon the lovely features 
distorted with pain, and those mild eyes 
rolling with a strange, and unmeaning 
glance, how the recollection of angry and 
unkind words, which she had spoken to 
her, pierced as an arrow that sister’s heart. 
But those words had been spoken, and 
many times had she wounded the feelings 
of the darling child. All was past now, 
and remorse alone was Clara's portion !— 
Day after day she watched with intense 
anxiety, the physician’s countenance, as he 





looked upon the sick child; but no gleam 
of hope could she discover there. The cri- 
sis came, and it was said, ‘ The child must 
die!’ Ere her spirit left earth for its native 
place, little Ella’s consciousness returned 
for a few moments. Opening her eyes upon 
the tearful family around her bed, she said, 
‘ Papa, mamma, sister, you are all here, 
let me kiss you all now, for Jesus wants 
me to go home to heaven. Bury me 
under the willow tree, and plant some 
flowers on my grave, mamma, and do not 
cry, for I shall not be inthe cold ground, 
but so happy in heaven. Sister Clara, 
forgive me, won’t you, that I have troubled 
youso much. If Jesus is willing, I will 
be an angel near you, when you cannot 
see me.’ ‘Do my darling, if you may,’ 
sobbed the almost heart-broken Clara, 
‘Watch over your sister, that she may 
ever be gentle, and kind as you have been. 
May God forgive me for all my unkindness 
to you, sweet one.’ Her farewell kiss was 
given, and with a happy smile on her coun- 
tenance, the little sufferer breathed her 
life away upon her mother’s bosom. 

Long, and with many tears did Clara 
Wood repent of the unkind words she had 
spoken, not only to her sister, butto all 
around her. From the hour of Ella’s death, 
she waschanged. The sad lesson she then 
received, was one which she never will for- 
get. ‘To those who knew her as she was, 
and as she is, it would almost seem that 
the spirit of her little sister had become 
her guardian angel, to influence her to 
speak kind words, and perform gentle 
deeds. Three years ago, she was buta 
professed disciple of Jesus, now she is one 
in heart and life. 

Would that all who make themselves 
unhappy and disagreeable, by an unamia- 
ble disposition, could be led to correct it, 
as she has done, before they themselves 
receive such a sad lesson. Erta. 


Narrative. 


THE GOLDEN BRIDAL. 


In Germany, the celebration of the fifti- 
eth wedding day, is styled the Golden Bri- 
dal. Why it is so called, and how beauti- 
ful the ceremonial of the occasion is, will 
be seer from the article annexed, by R. 
Storrs Willis. Mr. Willis had the good 
fortune to be present, a few years ago, at 
the Golden Bridal of the venerable and 




















| distinguished composer, Rink, of Hesse 


Darmstadt, a man of singular simplicity 
and purity of character, revered as much © 
for his piety as for his genius. We copy - 
from the Musical World :|—*‘ The golden 
bridal of the old master was to be cele- 
brated. Residing at the time in a neigh- 
boring city, with some of the near relatives 
of the family, we started the day before the 
celebration for the house, where prepara- 
tions were already making for the event. 
The rooms into which the old couple (or 
rather the young engaged pair, as we had 
now to consider them) were not allowed to 
enter, were exquisitely decorated with 
flowers, and embellished with the various 
ornamental articles and gifts which, from 
all friendly quarters, had come pouring in. 
The next morning, at an early hour, the 
venerably-youthful pair were already re- 
ceiving their visiters. The bridegroom 
and bride sat side by side in two great 
arm-chairs, the very picture of mellow and 
serene old age. Suspended above them 
hung the portraits of both, which were ta- 
ken at a much earlier period, but whieh 
seemed not half so beautiful in their youth- 
ful lineaments as the venerable heads, 
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which now, in the serene Indian summer | finally acquiesced, saying, that on that day 


of life, rested beneath them. From two 
large vases below, on either side of the 
portraits, sprang two vigorous shoots of 
living ivy, which ascended and enwreathed 
the portraits, forming a kind of triumphal 
arch for those beneath it: for, the accom- 
plishment of fifty years of such unclouded 
and successful married life as that of the 
old master and his spouse, could well be 
regarded as a triumph, and as such be cele- 
brated. On either side of the two arm- 
chairs, also, stood a flower-stand covered 
with blooming flowers, which filled the 
room with their fragrance. But it was 
difficult to say which was the more beauti- 
ful, the flowers, or the classic head of the 
old master; which, snowy white, with the 
most silken of silver hair, was embowered 
among them. ‘The room was encircled 
with tables, covered with bridal gifts, in- 
terspersed with rustic stands of flowers.— 
Among these gifts were several from the 
Ducal family: a heavy silver tea-set from 
one of the princes, and a massive silver 
goblet from his brother. Upon the goblet 
was engraved the motto alluded to, ‘ Mit 
Gott.’ Both gifts were accompanied by 
an affectionate letter from the princes, who, 
as young men had been pupils of Rink.— 
The two capacious nuptial arm-chairs weye 
also gifts, having been exquisitely embroi- 
dered by the fair hands of court ladies.— 
Among other gifts was a casket containing 
twelve massive golden spoons, from an 
hundred citizens, whose names were sub- 
scribed to a printed letter of congratula- 
tion. Innumerable embroideries and 
works of art covered the other tables.— 
There were two stands, however, near the 
aged pair, which attracted most attention. 
One was covered with congratulatory let- 
ters, which had been received from distin- 
guished men all over Germany, (and, in- 
deed, all over Europe,) who could not be 
present on this occasion. Interspersed 
with these letters were those of less dis- 
tinguished, but equally admiring friends in 
the distance, many of which letters were 
couched in glowing German rhyme; the 
German, on every occasion that appeals to 
his imagination or sensibility, finding it 
difficult not to rhyme. ‘This table, if from 
no other cause than affording autographs 
from many of the most distinguished men 
of Europe, was one of great interest. The 
other table afforded a contrast to this.— 
Perched on the top of it, in rough and ele- 
gant contrast with the flowers and other 
embellishments of the room, stood a sturdy, 
capacious German basket. Rink was now, 
virtually, to begin life again, and the bas- 
ket and its contents, was a present from 
the young man to his youthful house-keep- 
er. On lifting the cover, you discovered a 
row of fat sacks, with labels attached to 
them ; these labels reading—sugar, rice, 
sago, coffee, rice, flour, and meal, Touch- 
ing as were most features of this bridal 
scene, this happy hit threw a little gleam 
of quiet drollery about the whole, infinite- 
ly German, and diverting; occasionally 
rendered much more so by Rink, who, 
with a sly expression on his face, would 
now and then jog his partner, and point to 
the basket. Now it seems that the mar- 
ried children of the venerable matron had 
vainly endeavored, previously, to induce 
her to wear arich bridal cap, becoming the 
occasion. This, however, the simple heart- 
ed and retiring old lady, whose whole 
pride and heart were centred in her hus- 
band, stoutly refused to do; wishing him 
to be the centre ofall interest and observa- 
tion, while she stood quietly in the back- 
ground, declaring that she had not dressed 
herself simply her whole life, to appear that 
day in her finery. One of the daughters, 
however, had secretly worked her a very 
beautiful and becomingcap. This cap was 
adorned with three delicate wreaths: the 
first composed of blooming myrtle, to indi- 
cate the first bridal; the second, of silver 
leaves, to indicate the silver bridal, and 
the third wreath composed of golden leaves, 
but intertwined also with sprigs of the 
blooming myrtle, to indicate the golden 
bridal. While the venerable matron was 
busy receiving congratulations, her daugh- 
ter stole up behind her, and dexterously 
drawing off her simple white cap, substi- 
tuted it for the other. The old lady was 
thus fairly stolen the march upon. She 
blushed in very virgin confusion, and pro- 
tested, amid the laughter and entreaties of 
all present, that she would not wear the 
ap. She was overruled, however, and 


' her naughty children might do what they 
| liked with her. The morning was spent 
in receiving the visits of friends, among 
| whom, first on the ground, had been Rink’s 
royal pupils, now mature men, who came 
as private friends, to sit down and have a 
| chat with the old master. And until the 
| dinner hour, was heard on the steps that 
| led to his comfortable, though unostenta- 
tious abode, the clash of noble spurs, min- 
| gling with the tread of the more humble 
| citizens. Many remained to dine with the 
venerable couple, two long tables being 
filled with guests. After many healths 
had been proposed, and toasts drank, the 
old man retired, as usual, to take a few 
) moments of mid-day repose, which his ad- 
| vanced age had, within a few years, ren- 
dered necessary. While he was doing this, 
however, in an adjoining apartment had 
been quietly collecting a group of singers, 
meditating for him a musical surprise. A 
signal by one of the family was given, when 
the slumbers of the old man were finished, 
and immediately this chorus of thirty young 
voices, began singing a subdued and beauti- 
ful church cantata, which Rink had com- 
posed when very young. The door open- 
ed as they sang, and Rink appeared in the 
opening. He had no sooner seen the 
singers, many of whom had been his pupils, 
and recognized the tones of his early de- 
votional music, than lifting the little vel- 
vet cap which always covered his head, 
his silvery hair floated out, and raising his 
glistening eyes to God, to whom these 
solemn tones were addressed, he seemed 
fora moment overcome with gratitude to 
Him. The old people were now conduct 
ed to the two bridal arm-chairs, and the 
music was resumed— for the singers had 
come prepared to furnish Rink with an af- 
ternoon concert. A space was left between 
the arm-chairs and the piano facing them, 
around which the singers collected. The 
music was conducted by the court chapel- 
master who was'a young man affianced to 
a fair maid of the Rhine. (An affianced 
couple in Germany, are called bride and 
bridegroom.) A cémposition, written for 
the occasion by the young bridegroom, was 
performed, and at its close he came forward 
with a laurel wreath, and, approaching 
Rink, placed it upon the head of the old 
master, and kissed him. The young bride 
then approached the mother, placed on her 
head a myrtle wreath, and kissed her also. 
As the afternoon wore on, and all the as- 
sembled guests had testified their respect 
and love for the venerable couple, the con- 
cert was finally closed, by an Epithalamium, 
which, as an humble offering on my own 
part, I had composed for the old cantor, 
being unwilling that America, in whose 
churches the solemn voice of the old mas- 
ter had so often been heard, should alone 
seem insensible to the homage due to 
genius. The German words for the Epi- 
thalamium, were written by Schnyder von 
Wartensee, and the piece was performed 
by a choir of about thirty singers, in very 
effective style. The evening was merrily 
spent with German games, music, and 
dancing, and concluded with a glorious 
supper. And thus ended that delightful 
festival—Rinx’s GoLpEN Bripat.’ 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


JACK FROST'S FIRST VISIT. 


*Twas a beautiful evening in October. 
The glorious moon shed her silver light 
over all things. It was one of those even- 
ings, so calm and bright that we almost 
wish it were always night. 

The flowers had sunk to rest upon their 
mossy beds, little thinking how suddenly 
their slumbers would be disturbed by the 
king of terrors, and not dreaming he was 
then watching them with a cold, chilly 
smile, which betokened anything but good. 

Now Mr. Frost was rather cunning, be- 
ing he had lived a long time on the earth, 
and was, of course, experienced. Said he, 
as he looked out from his sanctum, ‘I'll 
just wait till every body gets in bed, before 
I commence my operations, and I wish if 
they please, they would be quick about it, 
for I have something to do, before the 
morning breaks.’ 

Soon all were quiet, and as Jack sallied 
forth, methinks the wind sighed a low 
moan, as if to warn the flowers of their ap- 























| perience? 





{ proaching fate ; but they slept on, and in 


an instant Jack spread his white mantle 
upon them all, and crushed their beautiful 
forms,—one faint shriek, and they hung 
their heads forever! 

Jack, nothing daunted, thought to take 
himself to a neighboring garden, to see if 
those nice marrow-fat squashes, which 
neighbor B. covered up so very nicely last 


| year, were so now; but neighbor B. had 
| been careless, and Jack just took a. bite, 


and went his way, soliloquising to himself 
‘Why do not people learn wisdom by ex- 
How many years have passed, 
since I first snapped that woman’s pitcher 
of water, in the cupboard, I’m sure every 
body has read that.’ So saying, he crept 
away, and thusended his first visit. 

Morat.—aAs the frost crushes the beauti- 
ful flowers in a moment, so death snatches 
one and another of us away in the twink- 
ling ofaneye. Ought we then to sleep on 
like the flowers unconsciously? Ought 
we not rather to be prepared for all that 
awaits us, whether life or death? Then, 
be the summons ever so sudden which call 
us from this world, we shall have no fear, 
but calmly sleep ‘low in the ground.’ 

M. E.C. . 


FEATHERING OUR NESTS. 





There is a kind of dishonesty in the. 


world, which people do not generally call 
theft. It is described in a few words, 
which every one understands and is accus- 
tomed to— Feathering our nests.’ A man 
who would be extremely shocked at the 
idea of breaking into his neighbor’s house, 
or stopping him in the dark and taking his 
purse, or slipping a silver fork or spoon 
into his pocket when his neighboy’s back 
was turned—a man who would shudder at 
doing these things, will, if employed by this 
very neighbor, or master, feather his own 
nest, and think nothing of it. Now, in 
the sight of God this man is thieving.— 
Very seldom does such conduct escape 
punishment here on earth, for a ‘ wo’ has 
been uttered by a voice whose words pass 
not away, against, ‘him that buildeth his 
house by unrighteousness, and his cham- 
bers by wrong.’ A man may feather his 
nest warmly and snugly, but he will not 
sit in it in peace. He has robbed his 
neighbor—he has taken that which was not 
his right. Ifhe thinks he has not openly 
broken the eighth commandment, he has 
openly broken the tenth, and it will be dif- 
ficult to ptove that he has not done both, 
in the sight of Him who searcheth the 
heart. 

Let us feather our nests by a wise and 
honest life. Let us walk strictly by the 
statues and precepts of God. Let us watch 
our hearts with diligence, for if they keep 
time and tune with the word of God, neither 
our feet nor our hands will be swift to do 
evil. Let us feather our nests so that we 
may liedown in them with a conscience 
void of offence. No nest we can make 
will be soft, and warm, unless ‘the ever- 
lasting arms’ are beneath us—unless we 
‘trust in his wings,’ and are ‘covered 
with his feathers.’ Let us all remember 
this. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


WHAT IS A SOUL? 


BY LEILE LINDEN. 


Little Alice Morton was what is usually 
called a very bright child, and bright in- 
deed she was. Bright of eye, bright of 
smile. Sunny, happy, laughing, gay as 
the gayest butterflies. Thoughtless and 
merry as the morning lark. She had seen 
four summers, four years of summer, for 
life had been to her only one glad, beauti- 
ful summer day. Every body loved her, 
because she loved every body, and if any 
mother ever had cause to be grateful for 
the gift of a child, lt was the mother of 
little Alice. 

And thankful she was, to the Giver of 
all good, and deeply did she feel the res- 
ponsibility which He had put upon her. 
The child’s soul, she tried never to forget 
that it was all of the darling that was im- 
mortal, and from Alice’s earliest childhood, 
she strove to convey to her some know- 
ledge of the rich treasure of which she was 
the possessor. Butin vain! Alice was 
surrounded by a world as bright and happy 
as herself, and the child neither knew nor 





cared for another. ‘ Heaven, was a place 
beyond that dark blue sky, .where goog 
children when they die, live and are an. 
gels,’ and so she turned her eye, as blue 
and deep as the sky itself, upward, and the 
little white clouds became to her, troops 
of those happy children. The unseen beau. 
ties of that hidden home, lay mirrowed out 
to her mortal vision, all real, not by faith 
but by sight. , 

One night Mrs. Morton had heard her 
evening prayer, and had taken unusual 
pains to give to the child, some idea of 
what was necessary in order to pray g9 
that God should hearher. ‘If you speak 
the words,’ she said, ‘and do not think 
what they mean, you might as well not 
pray, for yoursoul does not pray. Do you 
know, my darling, what makes you differ. 
ent from your kitten ?’ 

Alice shook her head, and there was 
something in the little bewildered, anxious 
look, which made the mother forbear to 
press the point any farther then. 

The next morning Alice was at play in 
the sunshine with her kitten, and a beauti- 
ful sight they were, as they rolled one 
over the other, and chased with equal glee 
the dancing leaf that the wind bore on, 
and still on before them. Suddenly Alice 
stopped, and a grave expression spread 
over her face. 

‘ Kitty she said, ‘mamma says I am 
different from you; what makes it? tell 
me now, be quick for mother is coming, I 
hear her on the steps. You can eat, s0 
can I. You can drink warm milk, so can 
I. Youcan sleep, socanI. You can talk 
socanI. Youcancry, so can I. You 
can—oh kitty! kitty! you cannot—no, 
kitty! now I know!’ and the child’s 
whole face beamed with inexpressible joy, 
‘now, indeed I do know, what mamma 
meant when she said I had a soul. I can 
smile and you cannot, and kitty dear, a soul 
is a smile 

* And do you smile?’ asked her mother, 
who had approached and was bending, 
well pleased with the awakening thought 
which this remark indicated, over the child, 
* when you are not happy ?” 

_ ‘No, mamma.’ 

‘And are you happy when you are not 
a good girl ?” 

‘No, mamma.’ 

‘Then my little daughter must always 
try to remember, that her soul is not a 
smile, when she is doing what is wrong. 


RIDDLES. 


A riddle is a kind of puzzling question 
—something proposed in an obscure way, 
which is to be solved or explained. It ap- 
pears to belong to something else than 
what it really does, and often seems con- 
tradictory. ‘ Riddle’ is taken from a saxon 
word meaning ‘ to guess, to divine.’ 

Riddles are of very ancient use. The 
people of the East are very fond of riddles. 
The famous wise men of Greece and Rome 
often sent them to puzzle each other. The 
first that we have on record was proposed 
by Samson, at a wedding feast, to the 
young men of the Philistines, who were in- 
vited upon the occasion. The feast lasted 
seven days, and if they found it out within 
the seven days, Samson was to give them 
thirty suits of clothes and thirty sheets; 
and if they could not guess it, they were 
to forfeit the same tohim. The riddle was, 
* Out of the eater came forth meat, and out 
of the strong came forth sweetness.’ They 
puzzled about it the whole seven days, and 
would not have found it out if his wife had 
not told them. Do you know the answet 
to Samson’s riddle ? 














Benevolence. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


©O, dear! I wish Christmas would 
come!’ sighed little Katie Stewart in 4 
dolorous tone, after she had sat staring 
into the parlor fire for some time, and with 
a most contemplative air. 

‘And so does I wish Tristmas would 
tum,’ echoed her younger brother Georgie, 
imitating his sister’s mournful air, and al- 
most beginning to think that he must Cry 
because Katie looked so dismal. Them, 
seeing that cousin Fanny,—a young lady 
not far from twenty years his senior, who, 
to the children’s delight; had come to pass 
the winter with their mother,—had put 
down her book, and looked as though she 
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help them if she could, he ran up to 
= . there to know when Christmas 
ome 
a ‘ae two months, Georgie,’ she 
gid pleasantly. ‘ But why are you in such 
hurry about it? 

‘] don’t: know,’ said Georgie, who only 
wanted it because Katie did. ‘ Who is 

istmas ¢ 
aor shouted, and cousin Fanny could 
not help smiling. His sister answered for 

im—‘O, every one likes Christmas! at 
ieast, all little boys and girls. Every body 
has such nice times Christmas-day ; and 
every one has such nice things put into the 
stockings! ‘Two months, cousin Fanny? 
How long is that?’ ; 

‘A good many days. But, Katie— 
‘every one’ ?—* all little boys have merry 
Christmas days?’ Are you sure of that, 
my little cousin ?” ' 

‘Why! don’t they? Oh! poor little 
poys and girls. But then we always do. 
We have a party in the evening—besides 

a being at home all day, and Santa 
Claus filling our stockings, and the nice 
dinner, and so on, I wonder what we shall 
do next Christmas day! Can’t you tell 
me of something nice, cousin Fanny ?” 

‘I can tell you ofsomething ; but I hav’nt 
become quite weil enough acquainted with 
my little cousin to know how it will please 

e. 
tim sure I shall like it: please tell it 
to me,’ said Katie. 

‘ Tell you a story ?’ said her sister Lizzie, 
opening the door in time to catch her last 
words. ‘Are you going to have a story, 
Katie ?” 

‘No. Cousin Fanny is going to tell me 
how tohave a merry Christmas. Lizzie, 
don’t you want to hear ?” 


‘I don’t know,’ said their cousin smil- ; 


ing, ‘how you will like my plan. But if 
you enjoy seeing others happy, I think it 
may please you very well. What if you 
and some of your little acquaintances should 
meet together two or three times a week, 
with your needles and thimbles; and, with 
some older person to help you, should oc- 
cupy yourselves during these two months 
in making nice warm clothes for some of 
these poor shivering children, of whom 
there are so many in your city? Then, 
with your Christmas tree hung with them, 
and yourroom filled with bright and grate- 
ful faces, and the consciousness of having 
done your mite toward lightening the load 
of suffering daily borne, I think you would 
have a very pleasant evening: don’t you?’ 

‘0 yes!’ cried Lizzie and Katie in a 
breath, clapping their hands; that will be 
delightful! And you will help us, cousin 
Fanny, won’t you? and we will have such 
atime !” 

‘But then,’ said Lizzie suddenly, ‘we 
hav'nt any money to buy things.’ 

‘Ihave,’ broke in Georgie triumphantly. 
‘T've dot two cents!’ 

‘Two cents will do something,’ said 
cousin Fanny; but you will want more 
than that.’ 

‘I guess we have all got some,’ said Ka- 
tie. ‘Ifit was only after Christmas—we 
always have some then.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said their cousin, ‘ you might 
get it before, as you want it for so good a 
purpose; and, as your papa and mamma 
villwant to enjoy it with you, you can 
ell them tickets for the evening’s enter- 
tainment.’ 

‘That’s just the thing, cousin Fanny! 
how good you are to contrive,’ exclaimed 
Lizzie, and away she bounded to ‘ ask ma- 
ma,’ Katie following close behind; while 
Georgie, after having made cousin Fanny 
Promise solemnly that she would’nt look, 
repaired to his secret ‘cubby hole,’ where 
he kept his treasures, and brought forth 

is * two cents.’ 

Mrs. Stewart’s sanction was very readi- 
ly gained; and with cousin Fanny’s aid, 
alittle association was formed, called ‘ The 
Poor Children’s Merry Christmas Society,’ 
andearried on with great zéal and industry. 

The two months which had seemed to 

atie so interminably long, flew hastily 
Y; Christmas eve came; and the hall 
which the children had chosen for the enter- 

nt was filled with bright faces and 
happy hearts.‘ Merry Christmas’ indeed 
t was to the little folks who had planned 
% much pleasure for others, and now 
found a sweet reward in the bright looks 
ind delighted surprise of the ‘ poor little 
Pdr girls,’ as Katie always styled 





One, whose toes were peeping through 
his shoes, received a nice new pair, which 
Georgie did not’ fail to assure him his two 
cents helped to buy; another a pair of mit- 
tens; one a dress; anothera coat; and 
each a slice of cake, which cousin Fanny 
had kindly prepared for them. 

In the course of the evening, she found 
time to give each a few kind words; and 
having learned their names and homes, 
many of their poor mothers struggling for 
subsistence, were afterwards cheered by her 
sympathy and aid. And by the assurance 
which her visits gave them, that there 
were some who cared for them in their 
poverty, their consent was readily gained 
to have their children attend church and 
the Sabbath school; and under her instruc- 
tion some of them first heard of the Sav- 
ior’s love. 

The members of the little society which 
she had organized, declared to her they 
had never passed so happy a day, and with 
one voice urged her to come again next 
year and help them with their ‘merry 
Christmas.’ 

Who will follow their example, and obtain 
the amile of Him who has said, ‘ Give and 
it shall be given unto you ;’ ‘ Occupy till 1 
come:’ ‘He that keepeth my command- 
ments shall abide in my love:’ ‘ Bear ye 
one another’ burdens and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.’—[ NV. Y. Obs. 





THE WIDOW’S LAMP. 


Some years ago, there dwelt a widow in 
a lonely cottage on the sea-shore. All 
around her the coast was rugged and dan- 
gerous, and many a time was her heart 
melted at the sight of wrecked fishing 
boats and coasting vessels, and the piteous 
criés of perishing human beings. One 
stormy night, when the howling wind was 
making her loneliness more lonely, and her 
mind was conjuring up what the next 
morning’s light might disclose, a happy 
thought occurred to her. Her cottage 
stood on an elevated spot, and her window 
looked out upon the sea; might she not 
place her lamp by that window, that it 
might be a beacon-light to warn some poor 
mariner off the coast? She did so. All 
her life after, during the winter nights, her 
lamp burned at the window; and many a 
poor fisherman had cause to bless God for 
the widow’s lamp; many a crew were sav- 
ed from perishing. That widow woman 
‘did what she could ;’ and if all believers 
kept their light burning as brightly and 
steadily, might not many a soul be warned 
to flee from the wrath to come? Many 
Christians have not the power to do much 
active service for Christ ; but if they would 
live as lights in the world, they would do 
much. If those who cannot preach to the 
old, or teach the young, were to walk 
worthy of him who hath called them to his 
kingdom and glory, how much would the 
hands of ministers and teachers be strength- 
ened! 











Religion. 


IRENAEUS AND HIS GERMAN COMPANION. 
Rev. Mr. Prime, one of the editors of the N. 
York Observer, who is travelling in the East, 
writes to that paper from amidst the Alpine 
scenery of Switzerland. He closes a letter, 
full of fine description of the terrific and sub- 
lime, on which his eye had been resting, with 
the following very touching incident. ‘ Hein- 
rich, to whom he here refers, is a German com- 
panion, educated and talented, but poisoned, 
evidently, by the rationalistic scepticism so 
characteristic of his countrymen. The narra- 
tive which follows, shows what power lies in 
the appeals of the Gospel, when commended to 
the heart by Christian fidelity and tenderness. 
We could now look down into the valley 
of the Grimsel, a little valley, but like an 
immense cauldron, the sides of which are 
sterile naked rocks, 800 feet high! On 
the west they stand like the walls and 
towers of a fortified city, and in the bot- 
tom of the vale isa single house and a 
small lake; but a flock of 100 goats and a 
score of cows, with their tinkling bells, are 
picking a scanty sustenance among the 
stones. The scene was wild, savage, grand 
indeed, and had there been no sun to light 
it up with the lustre of heaven, it would 
have been dreary and dismal. Heinrich 
had been very thoughtful for an hour. He 
had discovered that’ my thoughts turned 














constantly to God who made all these 
mountains, while he was ever studying the 
mountains themselves. He sat down on 
a rock, and said, 

‘Here will I commune with nature.’ 

I replied, ‘And I will go on a little 
further and commune with God!’ 

‘Stay,’ he cried, ‘I would go with you.’ 

‘But you cannot see Him,’ I said—‘I 
see Him in the mountain and the, glacier 
and the flower: I hear him in the torrent 
and the still small voice of the rills and 
little waterfalls that are warbling ever in 
our ears. I feel his presence and some- 
thing of his power. I beg you to stay and 
commune with nature, while I go and com- 
mune with God.’ 

I left him and wandered off alone, and 
in an hour went down the mountain, and 
to my chamber in the hospice. I was sit- 
ting on the bedside, arranging the flowers 
I had gathered during the day, when Hein- 
rich entered, and giving me his hand said 
to me, ‘I wish you would speak more to 
me of God!’ 

He sat down by my side, and I asked 
him if he believed the Bible to be the 
Word of God. 

He said he did, but he would examine it 
by the light of history and reason, and re- 
ject what he did not find to be true. 

‘ And do you believe the soul of man 
will liye hereafter in happiness or woe ?’ 

‘I doubt,’ was his desponding answer. 

ITanswered him tenderly, ‘My dear 
young friend, I have loved you since the 
hour I met youat Altorf. And now tell 
me, with all your studies have you yet 
learned how to die? You doubt, but are 
you so well satisfied with your philosophy 
that you are able to look on death among 
the mountains, or by the lightning, with- 
out fear? My faith tells me that when I 
die my life and joy will just begin, and go 
on in glory forever. This is the source of 
all my hopes, and it gives me comfort now 
when I think that I may never see my na- 
tive land and those I love on earth again. 
I know that in another land we shall meet. 

‘ How do you know that you shall meet ?” 

‘My faith, my heart, my Bible tells me 
so. Ishall meet all the good in heaven. 
I am sure of one child, an angel now.’ 

‘And where are your children ?” 

‘Four in America, and one in heaven. 
I had a boy four years ago; earth never 
had a fairer.. His locks were of gold and 
hung in rich curls on a neck and shoulders 
whiter than the snow; his brow was high 
and broad like an infant cherub’s, and his 
eye was blue as the evening sky; and he 
was lovelier than he was fair. But in the 
budding of his beauty, he fell sick and died.’ 

*O no, not died 

‘Yes, he died here by my heart. And 
that child is the only one of mine that I 
am sure of ever seeing again.’ 

*I do not understand you.’ 

‘If my other children grow up to doubt, 
as you doubt, they may wander away on 
the mountains of error or the glaciers of 
vice, and fall into some awful gulph and be 
lost forever. And if Ido not live to see 
my living children, I am sure of meeting 
that one now in heaven, as if I saw him 
here in the light of the setting sun.— Hein- 
rich, have youa mother, my dear friend ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he cried, ‘ and her faith is 
the same as yours.’ 

I had seen his eye filling, and had felt 
my own lips quivering as I spoke, but now 
he burst into tears and fell on my breast. 
He kissed my lips, and my cheeks, and 
my forehead, and the hot tears rained on 
my face, and mingled with my own. ‘O 
teach me the way to feel and believe,’ he 
said at last, as he clung to melike a fright- 
ened child, and clasped me convulsively to 
his heart. I heldhim long and tenderly, 
and felt for him somewhat, I hope, as Jesus 
did for the young man who came to him 
with a similar inquiry. J loved him, and 
longed to lead him to the light of day. 


Natural fjistorp. 
STORIES ABOUT HORSES. 
( Continued.) 














White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
borne, proves the sociable disposition of 
the horse by the two following anecdotes, 
and adduces the first as exhibiting a strik- 
ing instance of an association between ani- 
mals totally dissimilar in their organiza- 
tion : , 

‘ Even great disparity of kind does not 


always prevent social advantages and mu- 
tual fellowship; for an intelligent and ob- 
servant person has assured me that in the 
former part of his life, keeping but one 
horse, he happened also on a time to have 
but one solitary hen. These two incon- 
gruous animals spent much of their time 
together in a lonely orchard, where they 
saw no creature but each other. By de- 
grees an apparent regard began to take 
place between these sequestéred individ- 
uals ; the fowl would approach the quad- 
ruped with notes of complacency, rubbing 
herself quietly against his legs, while the 
horse would look down with satisfaction, 
and move with the greatest care and cir- 
cumspection, lest he should trample on his 
diminutive companion. Thus, by mutual 
good offices, each seemed to console the 
vacant hours of the other; sothat Milton, 
when he puts the following sentiment in 
the mouth of Adam, seems somewhat mis- 
taken : 
‘Much less can bird with beast, or fish with 
fowl 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.’ 

‘ Many horses, though quiet in company, 
will not stay one minute ina field by them- 
selves; the strongest fences cannot res- 
train them. My neighbor’s horse will not 
only not stay by himself abroad, but he 
will not bear to be left alone in a strange 
stable, discovering the utmost impatience, 
and endeavoring to break the rack and 
manger with his fore-feet. He has been 
known to leap out of astab'e window after 
company ; and yet in other respects he is 
remarkably quiet.’ 

The following anecdote is given on the 
authority of Dr. Macdonnel, of Belfast, 
well known for his great talents as a na- 
turalist : 

‘A gentleman with whom the doctor 
was acquainted, had a horse which had 
been observed to disengage his head from 
the halter, then to open the door of the sta- 
blé, atid, go out in the middle of the night 
only, and regale himself upon corn in a 
field at a considerable distance. The horse 
returned to his stall before the break of 
day, and had continued this practice some 
time without being detected. He adroitly 
opened the door by drawing a string fasten- 
ed to the latch with his teeth; and it is 
said that on returning to the stable he 
shut the door.’ 

Between the years 1750 and 1760,a 
Scottish lawyer of eminence made a jour- 
ney to London. At that period such jour- 
neys were usually performed on horseback, 
and the traveller might either ride post, 
or, if willing to travel economically, he 
bought a horse and sold him at the end of 
his journey. The gentleman above allud- 
ed to, who was a good judge of horses as 
well as an excellent horseman, had chosen 
the latter mode of travelling, and had sold 
the steed on which he rode from Scotland, 
as soon as he arrived in London. With a 
view to his return, he went to Smithfield to 
purchase a horse. About dusk a handsome 
one was offered to him at so cheap a rate 
that he was led to suspect the animal un- 
sound ; but as he could discover no ble- 
mish, he became tae purchaser. 

Next morning he set out on his journey. 
His horse had excellent paces, and the few 
first miles, while the road was well fre- 
quented, our traveller spent in congratu- 
lating himself on his good fortune in hav- 
ing made so good a bargain. On Finchly 
Common, and at a place where the road ran 
down a slight ascent and up another, the 
traveller met a clergyman driving a one- 
horse chase. There was nobody within 
sight, and the horse by his mancouver 
plainly intimated what had been the pro- 
fession of his former owner. Instead of 
passing the chaise he ran up to it and stop- 
ped it, having no doubt buthis rider would 
embrace so fair an opportunity of exercis- 
ing his vocation. The clergyman, never 
doubting the identity of the equestrian, 
produced his purse unasked, and assured 
the astonished lawyer that it was quite un- 
necessary to draw his pistol, as he did not 
intend to offer any resistance. The travel- 
ler rallied his steed, and, with many apolo- 
gies to the gentleman he had so innocently 
and unwittingly affrighted, pursued his 
journey. 

The horse next made the same suspici- 
ous approach to a coach, from the windows 

of which a blunderbuss was levelled with 
denunciations of death and destruction to 
the rider, though sackless, as he used to 
express it, of all offence in word or deed, 
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In short, after his Jife had been_once or 
twice endangered by the suspicions to which 
the conduct of his horse gave rise, and his 
liberty as often threatened by peace officers 
who were disposed to apprehend him, he 
found himself obliged to part with the in- 
auspicious animal for a mere trifle, and to 
purchase at a dear rate, one less showy 
and of inferior action, but of better moral 
habits. 
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[communication] 
COMPARISONS. 


In the education of young persons in Ameri- 
ca and England, a great difference is observed. 
In the latter country, though they do not remain 
upon an average longer at school, a more 
thorough taste for literature is imparted, and 
both sexes, but especially young ladies, pursue 
with pleasure, intellectual occupations, many 
years after they are emancipated from the teach- 
ings of an instructress, setting apart certain 
hours for the different pursuits, and by this 
judicious division of time rendering it agreea- 
ble, and laying up a store of intelligence to 
sweeten the declining years of life. We are 
far from inferring that such is not the life of 
many an American young lady, but the keen 
observation of travellers has testified to too fre 
quent impatience under scholastic discipline, 
and for that period to arrive when books shall 
be thrown aside, and the frivolous dissipations 
of fashionable life become the employment of 
every passing year, till marriage shall follow 
the short lived reign of folly. 

The early marriages of this country too often 
arise from the terrible antipathy every where 
expressed towards old maids. Old maid, in 
England is not a term of reproach, nor should 
it be in any country, where christians believe 
in an overruling Providence. In England, sin- 
gle ladies, having from early youth stongd tHeir 
tainds with learning, are instructive, amusing, 
and loveable members of society. Of course, we 
here and there meet with a talkative, gossiping 
old maid, as we occasionally do with a disa- 
greeable, censorious married lady ; but upon 
the whole, the fact of being married or single 
does not affect a lady’s position in society, as 
a friend, loving and beloved, and often ardently 
admired. Sucha friend was Miss Ann Stanly. 
She had arrived at the age of thirty-five, and 
had never yet seen the man for whose sake she 
would exchange her maiden name. I see her 
now, as I saw her last; her form perfect as a 
woman’s form could be, her eye bright with in- 
telligence, and her fine dark hair plainly band- 
ed upon a brow pure and fair, and beautifully 
formed. Her mother was in delicate health, 
and by the advice of a physician, making pre- 
parations for asea voyage. The wide Atlantic 
could soon be crossed in these days of steam. 
They had friends in New York, and so they 
were to leave their dear native land for the un- 
tried scenes of the New World. Miss Stanly 
was sitting in her elegant home, surrounded 
by the many, but nameless English comforts 
that are so hard to leave, and every now and 
then a number of young girls would enter,to take 
leave with bitter tears, of a cherished favorite. 

Herel must digress, to say a few words 
about the comforts at which I have hinted.— 
Many will say, and have said, We have as ele- 
gant houses in New York, Boston,—in many 
other places, and all the luxuries possible to 
name, when there is wealth to procure them. 
It is true—they are there, they are in posses- 
sion, but not always enjoyed; too frequently 
the handsome drawing-room is closed to the 
members of the family upon ordinary occasions, 
andonly opened for am evening party, morning 
visitors, or any casual callers. 

In England this receptacle of comfort and 
elegance is daily used, and every evening the 
cheerful family assemble round a handsome 
centre table, lighted as it may chance by an 
astral lamp or a chandelier depending from 
the ceiling, whilst other parts of the apartment 
are made brilliant by candelabras, &c., for 
the benefit of any not wishing to join the 
generalcircle, All this is enjoyed by the fa- 
mily alone, and the occupations tend to increase 
the sweet feeling of peace and happiness per- 
vading such ahome. There too atthe table, 
at meal-times dre seen the elegance and eti- 
quette often reserved in this country for com- 
pany occasions. An English lady, of even 
very middling wealth and fashion, does not 





lock up her silver and china, and use steel and 
Brittania metal every day; her table is always 
elegant, her damask table cloths and napkins 
as immaculate, if only she and her husband are 
present, as though Earls and Dukes were 
guests, and every matter throughout the entire 
household evinces that elegance and comfort 


are as much the prerogative of the master and 
mistress as of strangers. 


Thus, then sat Miss Stanly, luxuriantly lol- 
ling upon a velvet sofa, and with sincere tears 
of deep regret, receiving the adieus of her 
young friends. ‘Good bye, Laura; good bye, 
Marianne,’ she said to two lovely young sisters 
who clung with grief around her neck. The 
hour of departure came, and many a sweet girl 
was wiping her weeping eyes for days after, 
when dear Ann Stanly would come across her 
mind, with all her gentle, loving ways. It 
mattered not to them whether she were tmar- 
ried or single, old or young, they but knew 
that they loved her, and that she was worthy 
of love. The steamer soon wafted mother and 
daughter to the American shores, and e’er two 
weeks had, passed they were sitting by the fire- 
side of Mrs. Meredith, their transatlantic friend. 
Mrs. Meredith had three daughters grown, and 
as many sons. Hers was an elegant marble 
mansion on Broadway, and the interior contain- 
ed every appendage to luxury and fashion.— 
Visitors were ushered into a drawing-room 
scarcely excelled by that of any English noble- 
man, and servants in neat but expensive liveries 
were upon hand for every occasion. A large 
and commodious sleeping apartment was ap- 
propriated to the London strangers, and they 
were treated with the hospitality every where 
shown in America, The Stanly’s never spoke 
of the deprivation of the little nameless com- 
forts of the old world, visible in the arrange- 
ments of the dressing-rooms ; they felt, how- 
ever, the want of the constant association with 
elegance that they had been accustomed to, 
and wondered why, amidst almost boundless 
wealth, such things should be. A splendidly 
furnished dining-room was used only upon 
state occasions. Every morning the family 
assembled to breakfast in a basement room, 
comfortable enough, but with no pretensions 
to elegance, yet in keeping with the negligee 
costume of the young ladies which somewhat 
exceeded the rules of dishabille. The grace- 
ful morning robe and becoming -little cap of 
sweet Ann Stanly, contrasted indeed, with the 
slovenly wrappers and curl papers of the Misses 
Meredith, who were generally disposed to en- 
nui in the mornings, and seldom conversed.— 
A roomy apartment in the basement adjoining 
the breakfast-room where the family dined 
when there was no company, after which they 
generally retired to their sleeping apartments, 
not reappearing except for a fashionable pro- 
menade, or the dissipations of thé evening.— 
The girls evaded Ann Stanly conspicuously. 
‘Oh, she is an old maid,’ they said, ‘let mam- 
ma and aunt Caroline entertain her” Aunt 
Caroline was a maiden lady of fifty-five, her 
temper soured by the constant depreciation of 
the whele race, yet she had a heart and a good 
one, which Miss Ann contrived to touch. Soiled 
table cloths, steel forks, and the absence of 
napkins, were real annoyances to the fastidious 
Londoners, but upon state occasions they were 
indemnified by a splendid display of silver soup 
tureens, side dishes, wine coolers, &c., that 
had been every day accompaniments to their 
table athome. Butall these were minor con- 
siderations compared with the unhappy preju- 
dice existing against maiden ladies of a certain 
age. The young ladies and gentlemen seemed 
afraid to evince any signs of sociability especi- 
ally when it was known Miss Ann Stanly was 
highly accomplished, and often in a large com- 
pany, she, poor thing, reverted sadly to the 
dear young friends who had so wept at her de- 
parture from England. ‘ She is an old maid, 
everywhere resounded, and not the sweet light 
of amiability, with the brighter beam of intel- 
ligence, could out glare this American term of 
reproach. It gave an unhappy tinge to the 
tout-ensemble in her visit, and caused her to 
prize more and more highly the precious in- 
stitutions of her country. We would not be 
understood as speaking against this; forbid it 
gratitude, memory and love! for with the dust 
of America is mingled that of a loved parent; 
but a few of its youth yet require the hand of 
corection—too many parents join with their 
children in ridiculing old maids, and thus these 
children grow up under the impression that 








they had better die than live single to old age. 
The occasional practice too, (for it is only oc- 
casional in the present day) of parents, under 
the plea of economy, reserving all that is ex- 
pensive, elegant, and ornamental in the house, 
for the benefit of strangers, leads to a careless- 
ness in, and desecration of, home, truly la- 
mentable. 

Peace and happiness dwell in the humblest 
spot, but if wealth is there, let it show itself in 
administering to the elegance and comfort of 
the family for Soloinon and David despised not 
the earthly appurtenances of life. 

Mrs. Stanly, finding her health improved, 
and seeing that the spirits of Ann were de- 
pressed, after a visit of two months, made pre- 
parations to return to her native land. There 
again was the fair neck of her gentle daughter 
clasped by fond and youthful hands. And 
there again was refinement, an, all prevailin 
essence, that even the very servants inhaled. 
The attentions she had before received indif- 
ferently, seemed precious to her now, and in- 
wardly she thanked a kind Providence for hav- 
ing cast her lot in a land where religion and 
learning combine, and never lose their attrac- 
tions, even though years may dim the eye and 
blanch the hair. And as America is too a fav- 
ored land, a highly favored land, oh, young 
Americans despise not the pious, the sensible 
old maid ! 

Cowper has said— England, with all thy 
faults I love thee still.” May we not say the 
same of America ? Tue Exixe. 
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ST. ANTHONY AND THE COBBLER. 


We read a pretty story of St. Anthony, who, 
being in the wilderness, led there a very hard 
and straight life, insomuch that none at time 
did the like; to whom there came a voice from 
heaven, saying, ‘ Anthony, thou art not so per- 
fect as is a cobbler that dwelleth at Alexan- 
dria” Anthony, hearing this, rose up forth- 
with, and took his staff, and went till he came 
to Alexandria, where he found the cobbler.— 
The cobbler was astonished to see so reverend 
a father come to his house. Then Anthony 
said to him, ‘ Come and tell methy whote con- 
versation, how thou spendest thy time.’ ‘Sir,’ 
said the cobbler, ‘as for me, good works have 
I none, for my life is but simple and slender. 
{ am but a poor cobbler; in the morning when 
I rise [ pray for the whole city where [| dwell, 
especially for all such neighbors and poor 
friends as I have. 
when I spend the whole day in getting my liv- 
ing, and keep me from all falsehood, for I hate 
nothing so much as deceitfulness; wherefore, 
when | make to any man a promise, I keep it 
and perform it truly; and thus I spend my 
time poorly, with my wife and children, whom 
I teach and instruct, as far as my wit will 
serve me to fear and dread God. And this is 
the sum of my simple life.’ 

In this story you see how God loveth those 
that follow their vocation and live uprightly. 
This Anthony was a great, holy man, yet this 
cobbler was as much esteemed before God as he. 

—>———_ . 


FAITH OF CHILDHOOD. 


How beautiful and lovely is the confiding 
faith of a little one! Behold a little darling 
applying to his ear the convolutions of a 
smooth-lipped shell. He deems he hears the 
murmurings of the distant sea,—with what 
rapture does he listen,—how his little eyes 
gleam on you in surprise and wonder ; how de- 
lightful is faith to him,—so glad, so joyous re- 
ceives he the tidings of the unknown world.— 
Call this not credulity, but a divinity that stirs 
within us—the longings of the soul for its na- 
tive home. O! damp not this pure faith, but 
use #& as one of the first instruments of teach- 
ing.—[Martin. 





— @——— 


THE LITTLE METHODIST. 


A little Swiss boy, who attended a Methodist 
school, was one day met by a number of other 
boys, who made sport of him, and called him 
‘ a Methodist.’ The little fellow bore all very 
well, and determined not to forsake his colors, 
looked them firm in the face, and put them all 
to silence by his answer, ‘If loving the Bible 
is proof of being a Methodist, lam one, for I 
love my Bible.” 


a 
WOMAN. 
The following lines, by Edward Stannard 
Barratt, are exceedingly beautiful in sentiment, 
and have often been quoted in favor of woman. 


She ne’er with treacherous kiss the Savior stung 

Nor e’er denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, when apostles shrank, could danger brave, 

Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 
———~_— 


SCRAPS. 

Dr. Franklin, in speaking of education says : 
‘If a man empties his purse into his head, no 
one can take it from him.’ 

If you wish to have your wood go a good 
ways, just leave it out of doors over night. A 
neighbor says some of his went over half a 
mile one night. 


Ay man who has recently taken a 
wife, says he did not find it half so hard to get 
married as he did to get the furniture. 


After, I set me at my labor, |, 














He that shows his passion, tells hi 
where to hit him. r i. ee 

He who rises late, 
work. 






never does a full day's 
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Poetry. 
THE BIBLE. 


Roman! spare that book, 
Keep off thy bloody hand! 
There’s danger in thy look, 
And life is thy demand. 
Touch not that sacred page, 
There’s hatred in thine eye! 
Ah, Roman! cease thy rage, 
I'll keep this book, or die! 


That good old book I love! 

It bids my sorrows cease : 
It leads to joys above, 

And gives the mourner peace. 
It is the orphan’s stay, 

And heals the widow’s heart ; 
Take life or friends away, 

With this I'll never part. 


Behold these tender youth, 
Whom Jesus died to save! 

Vl] teach them here his truth, 
Or fill a martyr’s grave! 

The crimes are ne’er forgot, 
The deeds of thee and thine ; 

Go, Roman! touch it not, 
That holy book is mine! 


Ah, Roman! spare that book; 
Our fathers long ago 
Thy slavish creeds forsook, 
Its precious truths to know. 
These children now are free 
From errors galling chain ; 
Go, Roman, let it be, 
That book shall here remain. 


Give up that book to thee, 
And rob my soul of God? 
To Papist bend the knee, 
And kiss the tyrant’s rod ? 
Never! while I have breath 
To raise my feeble hand ; 
Pll tread the freeman’s path 
In this my native land! 
RARER, 


A CHILD EMBRACING ITS MOTHER. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Love thy mother, little one] 

Kiss and cMsp her neck again— 
Hereafter she may have a son 

Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain— 
Love thy mother, little one! 


Gaze upon her living eyes, 
And mirror back her love for thee— 
Hereafter thot may’st shudder sighs 
To meet them when they cannot see 
Gaze upon her living eyes! 


Press her lips, the while they glow 
With love that they have often told— 

Hereafter, thou may’st press, in woe, 
And kiss them till thine own are cold. 

Press her lips, the while they glow ! 


Oh! revere her raven hair, 

Although it be not silver gray, 
T'oo early death led on by care, 

May snatch, save one dear lock, away. 
Oh! revere her raven huir! 


Pray for her, at eve and morn, 
That Heaven may long the stroke defer, 
For thou may’st live the hour forlorn 
When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
Pray for her, at eve and morn! 
Seca, 










































































* ‘THE STORK’S LESSON. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


See the stork laborious tending 
Onward through the vaulted sky, 

*Neath those aged pinions bending 
That had taught his own to fly. 


Still his parents’ burden bearing, 
Patient o’er the trackless way ; 

Fondly for their comfort caring, 
Never wearied night or day. 


Father, when thy head is hoary, 

When thine eye is dim with shade, 
Will it be my pride and glory 

Thy declining steps to aid ? 
Mother, when thy spirits languish, 

When thy strength and youth are speat, 
Shall I seek to soothe thine anguish— 

Thee who o’er my cradle bent ? 
Ever tireless, kind, and tender, 

Shall I watch lest they are grieved? 
And the same affections render 

That I once from thee received ? 
Blessed lesson, gentle teacher, 

May it not be lost on me, 
Lest a simple winged creature 

Should my just reprover be. 


SSD RCETR A 
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